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Jean Paul Frederick Richter (of Wunsiedel, 1T63— 
1 825), does not, indeed, culminate, as an author, till the begin- 
ning of the present century; but his youth had its roots in 
the times when the great division showed itself between the 
genial and the rationalistic schools. All the elements of 
this period, all its discords and contradictions, the heart- 
lessness of satire, the prurient softness of sensibility; the 
" chamois leaps " of an unbridled fancy, the sober views of 
a sound understanding; excitability and tenacity of nature; 
poesy and science; love and hatred of the world; ideality 
and resignation; seemed in this one man to collect as in a 
vessel and to bind themselves into a determinate body. 
The fewest ages could have been fitted to present another 
such combination of the same constituent parts; the fewest 
men, though possessed of all the single elements, to repro- 
duce him, even in a criticism, because the attempt seldom 
succeeds to charge the heterogeiteons parts with the vivify- 
ing electric spark, to find for the many-sided character the 
salient point, without which, according to Jean Paul's own 
observation, no character has life and motion. The first 
formative shoot of this man was, at the very beginning, so 
mighty on a susceptible and fruitful soil, that after its com- 
pletion, the growth stopped ; and hence it came, that in 
Jean Paul many characteristics of that revolutionary period 
reached over even into the 19th century, in which a like- 
minded youth stretches out its hand to him with marked 
pleasure. Hence it came that the writings of this man 
belonged to a class which was then cherished and after- 
wards forgotten; that they bore, early and late, a decided 
homogeneousness, and do not at all present such a historical 
progress, such periods of formation, as we have marked off 
in the case of Goethe and Schiller with the sharpest out- 
lines. This great uniformity in Jean Paul's development 
would appjar still more strikingly, if we possessed his 
life written by himself. It is well known that he made 
only the beginning of reporting " Truth from Jean Paul's 
Life;" but even from this fragment we learn well enough 
that he neither was the man to write a history of himself, 
nor had any history properly to write, as his whole life 
shows only a string of idyllic situations, without notable 
influences of the time, or of a changeful lot, or of a migra- 
tory spirit. His biography, which in its very title, with a 
hit at Goethe's Poetry and Truth, promised to report reality 
ouly, would, therefore, still have been very far from giving 
a pragmatic history, as Goethe did ; it would hardly have 
differed in anything from his Romances, in which he paints 
nothing but German minute-life. Not as if he did not in 



truth speak truth; not as if -the poetry with which, be 
would fain interweave his life, would have done this truth 
damage; but his history, after the first decades, and even 
during them, would have shown mere continuance and 
persistence — no progress ; one would get no immediate 
knowledge of bis nature more than one already possessed 
through his works, which are only the exact eopy of his 
inner life; circumstances had little effect on the once formed 
character, and hence he censures Goethe for the expres- 
sion, that man changes every decade ; he disputes the pos- 
sibility of interpreting an author by his relations; man is 
his own light and exposition, he says, in opposition, to 
Goethe, who feared that he should have nothing left, if 
he should take from himself what circumstances and men 
had given him. He confesses herein that he had no capacity 
to be a biographer proper, however gladly he played the 
poetical one; he candidly acknowledges, too, that he is a 
stranger to himself; he makes use of the history which he 
wrote of his youth, not at all in the pragmatic spirit- of all 
the humorous biographers, to show iu its features a trace 
of the later men who had lived before him ; all stands 
isolated, strung on a thread, without necessary order or 
any object. As, in his Romances, narrative is meagte fe 
reflection broad, so would it have been here. He has nd' 
appreciation of matters of fact, for he says, " I can leave 
out a thousand and introduce a thousand, and yet neither 
upon these nor upon those base a real opinion." But the 
true historian can quote ten, and with them make out 
what be would not dare attempt with a thousand. 

I undertake this task without meaning to pass for this 
true historian, and without deceiving myself as to its great 
difficulty. With an author like Jean Paul who, according 
to a striking remark of Lichtenberg, draffs off all interest 
from his works to himself and his spirit, who puts his own 
personality so entirely into the foreground, and sympathy 
fur his stories and characters into the backgronnd, nothing 
is more natural than that every critic, as is in fact the 
case, should immediately take sides more strongly for or 
against the personality, than for or against the writings 
themselves ; and that, as the author writes pathologically, 
men's judgment upon him should be pathological and pas- 
sionate. Jean Paul himself often complained of the want 
of apt critics and judges of his works; and it seems many 
times as if he would himself have helped out the deficiency, 
when he now, in comic praise, points back, amidst a thous- 
and droll turns of thought, to. his partly forgotten works, 
and now exposes his own faults, and thus proves that he 
occasionally wants less a just self-criticism -than the .prac- 
tical impression, which would have accompanied a strong- 
willed insight. Jean Paul complained, in many forms, 
that he had found only determined praisers and blatnera— that 
his coldest readers held him incapable of improvement; his 
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warmest, as not needing any. This is so true, that we are 
not aware of any among his public but such partial readers: 
men, like Goethe and Schiller, whom he never affected bnt 
with an incipient singular impression; and others, like 
Frederick von Oertel, to whom he seemed an apostle, who 
was vexed even with those that would only technically 
praise him; sentimental ladies, who wore the locks of his 
poodle in their bosom, and dry men of the world, of whom 
their wives wittily reported, that they loved the poet so 
little, as never to have read a line of his. This very wit 
contains so much of natural truth I Whoever has passed a 
certain age, whoever will give account of his reading to his 
understanding, will be repulsed by Jean Paul's style in the 
shortest time, and will, without reading further, venture 
soon to fix his opinion. Whoever indulges in ideal dreams 
of youth, whoever is drawn by his highly wrought moral feel- 
ing to the poet, who, with Herder, denounced the poetic 
libertines, " the destroyed destroyers, who increase the 
number of siuners, not of poets;" ladies and young men, 
who " on the leaping-pole of the index-finger " jump over 
the dark and odd passages of his writings, who make use 
of the exemption-decree as carte blanche, which the author 
himself gave them, to skip his satires; such will not let 
their feelings be disturbed by any objection; and to cure 
them, the best means is, with male readers, ripeness of 
years; with female readers, that they should be entreated 
to read their favorite works aloud, word for word, and ex- 
plain them to the best of their ability. This latter method 
might, perhaps — as we had, to be sure, no public which with 
a decided taste could in mass have met the eccentrically 
original author — have drawn his own attention to the fact, 
how much he saw the better and followed the worse; he 
conld not himself bear the reading of them, and hardly 
ever made it clear to himself why not; he worked away in 
strict solitude without communicating himself in the least. 
In the dispute about his peculiarities, he asks himself to 
what opinion an author should attach himself, and con- 
cludes most fitly, to his own. Hence followed then, natu- 
rally enough, that the nation also finally took its side; it 
will never place him on a line with its celebrated poets, as 
the publishers of his works can best testify. The fact- 
finders will always have the upper hand, and for the very 
best reason — that the most impartiality must almost neces- 
sarily be on their side. For the best critic of Jean Paul 
will be he who has once been enthusiastic with him and then 
grown cool; who has heard the greatest number of chords 
which his writings can tonch vibrate within him, and can 
give himself an account of his good qualities, without being 
blind to his bad ones. But it is not at all a conceivable 
case, that a censurer of Jean Paul should become his eulo- 
gist — his eulogist in the natural course of things becomes a 
censurer. To hold a middle course with a writer who him- 
self held none, is almost impossible. 

Jean Paul had grown up in infinitely small and circum- 
scribed relations. Without school, without instruction, 
without intercourse, he was given over in his childhood to 



a prurient fancy, which in the idyllic solitude around 
woke in him nothing but undefined longings, which filled 
him with fear of ghosts and other dark imaginings, the 
working out of which busied him in still reserve; the soli- 
tude of the village, "interest in everything that looked 
like a man, generated a condensed philanthropy, the regular 
apopletic force of the heart," perhaps a too warm senti- 
ment in the boy; and all these few and vague impressions 
grew in his busy soul to an. infinite still-life, like that of 
Jung Stilling, who passed his childhood in similar scenes, 
and always retained a similar love for this early period. 
When, at the age of twelve, he came to Schwarzenbach, 
he suddenly came under a multifarious instruction, in 
which he made flying strides; he sprung from Latin to 
Greek and Hebrew, and immediately began, while a boy, 
to take copious notes for himself, and to cultivate in himself 
a lover's fondness for the minutiaB even of learning. The 
glow of the sensibilities, the dreams of fancy, found here 
room enough still by the side of his school-tasks; he read 
romances and the elder Robinson; he carried in himself a 
still, child-like love; so soon as he received instruction in 
the harpsichord, he took to fantasying, and " giving up the 
reins to himself." Only to what is apt to be the favorite pur- 
suit of studious boys, and secures them that healthy acqui- 
sition of knowledge which keeps them equally removed from 
phantasms and from the dryness of most school instruction, 
namely, history, geography, and classic literature, Jean Panl 
remained not only then, bnt also through his whole life, as 
good as a stranger. When, in 1179, he had to go to Leipsic, 
sudden and complete poverty overtook him by the death of 
his father ; this compelled him to think of a livelihood, and 
he fell upon the unhappiest source — authorship. He heard 
now no lectures, read no books but such as answered his 
immediate purposes; he appropriated to himself therefrom 
only what was congenial, and therefore devoted the first, 
heartiest diligence of the age which lays the groundwork for 
further culture, only to this end, that of strengthening the 
already settled direction of his mind with a mass of cor- 
responding elements, not to that of finding for the yet 
pliable spirit, by comparison and trial, a suitable direction. 
With this activity we perceive at the same time, so early as 
his ltth and 18th years, a precocity which bears witness to 
an uncommonly energetic inner youthful life, and which 
explains to us Jean Paul's retaining as he did the youthful 
spirit, his grasping with such a remarkable clearness of 
early consciousness, the circle of thoughts and emotions 
which pertains to youth, but which, in most men, fades and 
is lost, and that he should have brought what by its nature 
belongs to twilight, into clear light, quite as often as he 
leaves it enveloped by this natural haze. The character of 
youthfulness adhered to him from the time that his bent 
was fixed, and explains to us his life and his writings in a man- 
ner similar to that in which Herder explained the peculiar 
unfolding of Swedenborg and Zinzendorf, and in which we 
may explain Lavater's original manifestation. 
Times without end has Jean Paul repeated and varied 
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his expressions with regard to the worth of his youth. He 
looked back to nothing more enchanting than the inner life 
of that period, which outwardly was the most afflicted that 
a youth cau easily endure; lie always yearned back after 
the modest phantasies of that easily satisfied age, when, 
with the smallest material, with an insignificant maiden, 
with a little music and moonshine, Fortune could make his 
heart more blest, than later with millions. He would 
gladly from his later decades have given up all the bless- 
ings which belong to them, but not one from the second; 
the heaven which one would thereby overcloud for him, no 
one could bring him back; with all the sorrows of his later 
life, his youth mingled for him; it took from them their 
bitterness, he said, and changed them into a sweet melan- 
choly; childhood had often to replace for him present and 
future with the past. How may times he glanced back with 
painful longing to that ridiculous and pure holy season, when 
he was so many times " more stupid and happy, and more 
foolish and more virtuous, and when he was not driven out 
from youth's paradise!" and this seemed to him the destiny 
of the poet, or, at least, the poet's character, that he should 
remain an eternal youth, that " what other men are only 
once, namely, in love, or only after their pontac, namely, 
intoxicated, he should.be all day, all life-long." Thus, then, 
is it easily explicable that Jean Paul's works contain so 
many reminiscences of his own youthful history, as well as 
that his youthful history sounded again exactly like 
a romance. Like Hippel, he carried over his life, and 
particularly the life of his youth, into his writings. He 
found that all authors shaped their heroes after themselves; 
nay, he not only cut his stories after the pattern of his own 
experiences, he would even have it noticed that fate formed 
his own history after the plan of his narratives. He him- 
self designated successively the copies of reality in his 
creations: " what is here written about Fixlein's hunt- 
ing after greater, smaller, inverted, letters in a Hebrew 
folio Bible, is literally and circumstantially applicable to 
his own life;" his domestic and corner-loving spirit he pic- 
tured in Wutz, Mbel, and others; the mighty flights of his 
fancy, made busy by solitude, in the hero of the Invisible 
Lodge; in the Elegeljahre he divided himself into Yult and 
"Walt, and he had, in the circumstances attending the get- 
ting of his first things through the press, gone through all 
the little follies which he there pictures in Walt ; in the Titan 
he exhausted the ideals of his heart, and so modelled 
therein, after the interior of his soul, that at a later period 
the reading of this work took too strong^* hold of him; 
the glow of his loving friendship he breathed into Victor and 
Albano; and in the group of his characters his friends 
appeared, idealized and exaggerated. Many a hard thing 
in the structure of his romances, which offended sensibilities 
that he had accustomed to expect tender treatment, he 
excused on the ground of the sharp-cornered reality, which 
had actually made him experience similar harshnesses, such 
as, in the mere poetical reflection, must, he fancied, be easier to 
bear. This is the same aesthetic realism which we so fre- 



quently find in the humorous writers, and it is connected 
with the general spiritualism and idealism, which Jean 
Paul, like so many others of his class, brought with him 
into the world. 

And all this, because he liked to look upon the world 
from youth's point of view, which idealizes everything, and 
which, for that very reason, one day sacrifices the ideal for 
the truth. When one gives account to himself distinctly of 
all that lays hold of us with special emphasis in Jean 
Paul's works, that strikes us as strange and characteristic in 
his notions, that seems to us the favorite subject of his muse, 
one sees clearly that they are such peculiarities, especially, 
as are natural to youth, and have weight with it, and that 
the reason why they stand out so strikingly is, that they 
have been retained in an unsuitable period of life, and 
therefore developed in an extreme manner, which repels 
the sober judge of the world, who cannot bear enthusiasm 
in the grey head and shyness of the real world in the mature 
man. The reason why youth has such unspeakable charms 
for man is, that it is the season of ideal capability, because 
it gives free play-room to the infinity of hopes and expec- 
tations, which we may base upon the ripening man. This 
very capability Jean Paul saw in the whole human race; 
he made no account, therefore, of what man was, but only 
of what, according to the possibilities that his nature fur- 
nishes him, he may become, and what a future life pro- 
mises to ripen in him. When one is in this way once 
estranged from the outer life and directed to the inner, it 
naturally follows that one will lean especially towards the 
time in which fantasy plays most livingly, in which the 
realm of ideals is widest. Everywhere, therefore, in Jean 
Paul we meet these fixed images from childhood, and his 
nature comes out in the idea of a man who remains ever 
young, when one takes into proper account in connection 
therewith the precise circumstances of his own youth. If 
we look at the moral element, there reveals itself every- 
where in him the sense of the innocence and parity of early 
years, and this is what drew those refined ladies in the heart, 
of Weimar, amidst the circle of our honored poets at the 
time of their fairest bloom, so near to him, that he seemed to 
bring new moral life and virtue and feeling into perverted 
poesy. His writings furnish a vast number of fine maxims 
and observations; in the shape of actions they give us little, 
as his own life cannot be called a productive one. Now 
this is entirely the manner of youth; for that age is de- 
signed to gather up and reflect, ere it grasps actively into 
the real world; and it is consistent with its nature that in 
a poet, like Jean Paul, it should seek those maxims of a 
a great-souled virtue, and that omnipotence of fine sen- 
sibilities which lift one far above common life. Early in 
his time of trouble, Jean Paul already began to keep a 
little book of devotions, in which he kept moral watch over 
himself, and instituted reflections which tend to ascetic mas- 
tering of pain, indifference to fame and glory, subjugation of 
the passions, and the obeying of every strict demand of 
reason. He noted his virtues and vices as well as his ideas 
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and book-gleanings, be fortified himself against evil, and so 
grew in him a " universal love, which was his whole life's 
and writing's fundamental characteristic," and he portrayed 
in his works a tense virtue, which might well seem at 
times, even to his warmest female adorers, full of unnatural- 
ness and alarming symptoms. Even, if in life he fell short 
of the principles he had in the beginning drawn up, and 
wonld no more have held himself bonnd to the blind sacri- 
fices of which in youth and poverty he was capable, never- 
theless we see everywhere in his writings, how faith in a 
great humanity, in lofty individual men, how exalted ideas 
of friendship, of love, of virtue, prevail in the manner in 
which we find them doing only in noble youths, to 
whom the world is yet strange. With these high demands, 
now, does youth enter upon the actnal world which is 
destined to polish the rough jewel, if it can stand its cor- 
rosive sharpness. That world stands ever threatening 
beyond the bliss of childhood, and with its towering decep- 
tions makes it a painful felicity. Nothing has Jean Paul 
more admirably depicted than this shock of the ideal 
against reality; nothing has he more delicately preserved 
than the mixture of the ludicrous and pathetic, which this 
situation brings with it; nowhere could he have more easily 
been truly classic than here; and where he has kept him- 
self most within bounds in the Flegeljahre, it is on this side 
that he is most enjoyable. We have already in an earlier 
place compared the tasks which he set himself in this kind, 
and the impressions he made thereby, with the materials 
of the romances of chivalry, and it is fine that the hero of 
the Flegeljahre compares with Petrarch, and that Jean 
Paul calls the time of first love the one in which the youth 
renews the old French chivalry. If our humorons poet 
could have adhered to the middle position between con- 
tempt of the world and love, between humor and sensibility, 
on which, in the Hegeljahre, he still at first keeps himself, 
he would have produced us exquisite works; but it was 
not given him to move otherwise than by extremes. This, 
also, is the manner of youth; not fitted for moderation, it 
extravagates in every direction; in its hostile encounter 
with actual life the phenomenon is only too common, that 
it throws itself into the arms of skepticism and misan- 
thropy, and affects a certain false energy;"or else, inversely, 
shuts up its wounded ideals within itself, and loses itself in 
weakness and langor. These, now, are the very two extremes 
between which Jean Paul drives us to and fro on every 
track. On one side the world is spoiled for him, he tnrns 
away from man with disparagement; he annihilates the 
outer worjd, and pnrsues it with his mockery ; or he falls 
back upon the minnte and still-life of man, upon his inner 
world, and finds again here the happiness outwardly lost in 
a happy limitation and in still converse with the hopes 
of a better future. On that side we have his humorous 
characters, who embitter their jesting with the world even 
to disgust with it; on this side we have his self-complacent, 
tender personages, filled with ignorance of the world, and 
with an infinite love for all humanity. The former sink 



occasionally to rakish geniuses, v the latter flowery souls 
rise to the extreme of his so-called lofty beings who turn 
their backs npon the world, keeping a pure soul, who fancy 
that the capability of being useful and efficient on earth is 
incompatible with a superior immacnlateness of character. 
On that side, Jean Paul is skeptical, satirical, a persecutor 
of the German petit-maitreship, a realist in his manner of 
representation, as yonng men are, with this tendency; on 
the other, he is sentimental, soft, melting, elegiac, a spiritual- 
ist, such as we shall not easily have again. If, on that 
side, he goes too far in heaping up wit, in straining the 
powers of the understanding, so here, in the tension of the 
sensibilities, in the lachrymose propensity, which was 
peculiar to him as to Sterne, and on which he loves to 
work in bis readers. That trait of youth cooperates in all 
his writings, the loving to linger on night-thoughts, to tor- 
ment oneself with fear of death and ghosts, the giving heed 
to dreams and oracles; and all that at this period constitutes 
the favorite questions and the troubles of our waking 
curiosity about the relation of life and death, of love and 
friendship, of God and the universe, pervades Jean Paul's 
works, and engrosses his own interest. To all that which 
enchains manhood, the practical relations of the world, the 
condition of society, he applies only the standard of youth- 
ful emotion; even into his speculations, his feelings uniformly 
penetrate. As in youth, furthermore, those ideal internal 
occupations of the spirit and the swelling emotions of nn< 
sophisticated hearts are counterpoised by the dry activity 
of school, so is it the case with Jean Paul, that he takes us 
with bim to all his scientific studies, that side by side with 
the most ethereal scenes of a refined sonl-life, he portrays 
us the most naked exercises in disputation. That insatia- 
bleness of thirst for knowledge, which is characteristic of 
an aspiring youth, is so to Jean Paul, too; and from that 
time when one works as a weekly drudge, there remained 
to him, just as pertains to childhood only, the ideal Sunday 
home-sickness; and this Sabbath joy, the high time of 
youth, has with him in his Sabbath chapters a sort of 
poetical representative. And so we might follow this illus- 
tration of the character of pervading juvenility in Jean 
Paul's works and nature down into particulars to such an 
extent, that, in order not to be ridiculous, we should have 
to adopt, in running it out, the poet's comic manner, which, 
however, would not suit the gravity of historic representa- 
tion. 

Only, unfortunately, he missed one thing, in which we 
look for what gives our cultivated youth firmness and 
steadiness, and the medium temper for life. We said 
above, his mind was deprived of the nourishment of history 
and geography, and herein destiny thwarted his inclination. 
So, too, was he destitute of the knowledge and love of an- 
cient classic literature. He got a prejudice against it at 
school; this he held in abeyance at the university, when he 
read Seneca and Cicero; these, however, were not the 
authors which might have rooted it out of him, and given 
him a good, example. Subsequently he held (somewhat 
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waveringly, it is true) the view, that the study of the an- 
cients mast go down, and might without disadvantage; and 
he fancied, against the evidence and experience of all the 
world, that one could find for young souls in all modern 
literature equally healthy nourishment, and in the Oriental 
still better. Jean Paul resembles in his writings, for this 
very reason, the productions of the middle ages, or reminded 
Goethe of the manner of the East, because the thorough 
acquaintance with the ancient mind, the spirit of order and 
measure which Goethe learned from them, was wanting to 
him— because his scholastic knowledge was wholly opposite 
to the mind of the ancient school. He stands, therefore, with 
regard to the GOttiugen school and Goethe in the strong 
contrast of modernism to antiquity, and he was himself of 
opinion that the assthetic laws were kept by this one man 
(Goethe) only, who was, as it were, the vicarious satisfac- 
tion for the rest of authors. All that modern times can 
become with the noblest gifts of heart and head, without 
the rnle-giving school of the ancients, the age of the romantic 
hardly showed more clearly than this romantic poet of the 
modern age warningly represents. For with this in adjedo 
self-contradicting designation one characterizes perfectly' 
the contradictory nature of this author and his writings, of 
which in universal literature the antitypes are found there 
only, where the knowledge of antiquity did not penetrate, 
aDd even the poetry of the chivalric age had faded. The 
times of the Picardian and humorous romance, the formless 
times which knew no pare poetic style, which had lost the 
epic, and saw the drama only just coming into being, these 
times correspond to the poet, who, ia like manner, grasped 
the vaguest form of poesy — who, in like manner, held in 
himself only these poetic elements, the elegiac, satiric, idyllic 
and allegoric, which those very times made into poetic 
species and bodies. With no one has he been oftener and 
more justly compared than with Rabelais, the father of the 
humorous romance. Had he wisely learned how to control 
himself, had the ancients taught him to value little the 
poetic and even the humorous madness of Sterne, had they 
withheld him from the mad belief that a perfect taste does 
not hold the highest straiuing to be overstraining, then one 
might, perhaps, have compared him with Cervantes. With 
as much allowance for anomalies as we must make in liken- 
ing Wieland's poems to the chivalric poesy, though in 
spirit he touches in manifold ways the pragmatic and humor- 
ous poesy, must one liken Jean Paul's romances to the 
antithesis of the chivalric poetry, the humorous romances, 
although in spirit he often reminds us of the poems of 
the chevaliers. The two' stand, therefore, in every respect 
in mutual antitheses. The smooth, sleek, and unobstructed 
style of Wieiand forms to Jean Paul's spasmodic, crammed, 
and uneven style the most perfect contrast; the romances 
of the one are always full of strict connection, foil of psycho- 
logical deduction; those of the other are, in the framework 
of facts and characters, rather bold sketches, full of motives 
thrown in at a venture. The simple Wieiand loved to take 
the extravagant world of chivalry for his subject; the eccen- 



tric Jean Paul almost exclusively the little world of homely 
situations. The former, when he withdrew from the fan- 
tastic age of knighthood, always remained in the past of 
history; Jean Paul had the view, consistently with his 
ignorance of antiquity, that man is intended only for his 
neighborhood and the present, that the weightiest events, 
that lie far from him in time and space, are more indifferent 
than the nearest: here again he confounded reality with 
poetry, the law of experience with the law of creative fan- 
tasy. If Wieiand, apparently and contrary to expectation, 
worked more with reference to the humorous than to the 
chivalric romance, more npon citizenly than upon romantic 
poems, so did Jean Paul from his citizenly romance work 
out more towards the romantic, when he is joined by 
Fouque and Hoffmann. For it is very characteristic that 
the poet of romantic subjects is of a thoroughly pragmatic 
and rational spirit; whereas, the narrator of common life 
commits the prevailing fault of considering in the novel, in 
word as well as matter, the romantic ingredients as indispen- 
sable. Wieiand carried into the ancient and middle age 
worlds onr modern every-day feelings, our relations and spirit; 
Jean Paul into the prosaic life of oar conrts, prominent 
cities, houses, and study-chambers, into onr low life, carried 
the enthusiastic passion of the middle ages, the friendships 
of a primitive time, oriental eremites, Lauras and Petrarchs, 
subterranean educations, trance-burials, changelings, and 
ghost-machinery, to which we had been accustomed in old 
romances. The one had drawn himself back entirely into 
his snail-shell ; to the other, also, this was a delightful 
retreat — only, in connection with this microscopic passion, 
he at the same time formed a covenant with the telescopic 
passion, and kept the snail-shell wide open to stretch forth the 
feelers into the very heavens. The one moved ever in the 
trivial middle way, the other on the extremes; the one on 
the side of sound common sense, 'the other on that of 
genius; that a water-drinker, this a wine-drinker; Wieiand 
wholly on the side of French, taste and the modern-ancient, 
Jean Paul on that of the English and Netherlandish; 
the former inclined to Voltaire, the latter to Rousseau; 
state-idealists and cosmopolites both, but entirely unlike in 
the sober calculating sort of good-natnred enthusiasm of 
the one, and the bold flights of the other. If the one with 
his views of life, kept the even highway, the other digressed 
everywhere in the most extraordinary and extravagant 
manner, and was, among the writers of original romances — 
an original himself. 

What this originality particularly expressed itself in, was 
the relationship of the man to authorship. Here, too, 
we are prompted to go back for the source of his pecu- 
liarities to the peculiarities of his youth. The unbounded 
zeal with which a youth, simultaneously with his first, fresh 
interest in books, at his first glance into the world of 
knowledge, at the first Sight of curiosity and passion for 
knowledge, throws himself upon reading and collecting, 
and if there are spontaneous powers in him, upon imitating, 
and soon upon producing— this zeal became with Jean Panl 
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a permanent thing and a sort of monomania. la bis earliest 
childhood, so soon as erer the learning-propensity was 
awakened in him, this pission began within him; he began, 
be says, to take to letters almost as soon as he learned his 
letters.* Immediately upon beginning Hebrew, he collected 
all the grammars and notes he could get hold of ; so early 
as his 16th and 11th years, he wrote down exercises for 
thought, propositions which betray a predominant inclina- 
tion to reflection, to the observation of the thinking facul- 
ties, to meditation upon authorship; then a diary of his 
labors fall of philosophical aphorisms, and a book of devo- 
tion with moral observations. Beside writing his tasks, he 
made extracts from his reading, and had already twelve 
quarto volumes of them, before be went to the university. 
This original passion for collecting and writing-mania 
lasted and grew through his whole life. To lose nothing 
was the system whereby Jean Paul laid the foundation of 
his Polyhistory, not to sacrifice time or thoughts. Like 
Lavater, he let not a chip fall of his ideas and expressions, 
and laid his friends under contributions, when he had pre- 
cisely defined problems before him. He noted down for 
himself on discourse-tablets what he would talk about at a 
visit; he made for himself, as tutor, an anthology of the 
bon-mots of his pupils; he excerpted the conversation of 
parties and visits, the books that he read through in ordered 
disorder, nature, and his own spirit. There was a time 
when he possessed twenty stout quarto volumes of mere 
ironies, aud still more satires; for all was rubricked, divi- 
sions, and snb-divisions, and sub-sub-divisions, arranged so 
minntely and subtilely, that he could no more fail on an 
emergency, than the morning paper for a motto, or the 
professor eloquentise for a festival-theme. The man, in 
whom more than any other, a demon seemed at work, car- 
ried this pedantry of the petty literati to the farthest 
extreme; he, who, in his style of writing was the most 
lawless, had prescribed to himself for this 6tyle of study the 
most exact " Reglemens and Marche routes." In this way 
he strained his mind, and overtasked his powers; he gath- 
ered in his riches, which seem to us full of poverty. But 
was it possible that he should do otherwise than make this 
enormous acquisition of materials, when his hanger for 
creating was so insatiable? . For if his passion for collect- 
ing was great, his zeal for working up was still greater. 
All hearing and reading seemed to him not to strengthen 
and stimulate the spirit so much as talking and writing. 
As with bim the working aud acting entered not much into 
the plan; it was natnral that his authorship should be 
dearer to him than his humanity, that he should make 
writing his human vocation, and now, with the artificial 
sense of duty to which he had trained himself, should follow 
that calling. Like a real and complete German, who 
blooms in writing, " as he indeed can in no other way do 
service to the State," — exactly the conceit of authorial 

* Jean Paul's expression is, that he began almost at the same time 
to write " Buchet and Buchstaben" (b' oks and letters ) 



importance which was so fata] to Lichtenbergl In perfect 
contrast to Goethe, whom it was hard to induce to write, 
who neglected what he had written, Jean Paul was above 
all happy after, in, and by means of writing, though it 
caused him pain and exhaustion; he enjoyed his produc- 
tions, he read them often and with much pleasure, in the 
character of other persons. He held it for a duty, at the 
sacrifice of time, money, friends, and everything — to write 1 
he considered himself as insignificant in comparison with 
what he had done 1 every day it seemed to him that he 
could die easier, as the weight of his printed things grew more 
and more heavy. If death should call him in his 80th year, 
he should be vexed that he had " given him so early veniam 
exeundi from the writing-lesson of life." To revel away time 
meant, with him, to write it away; recreation was exhaust- 
ing to him ; only fine weather did he quarrel with, as he 
also loved, indeed, to walk out and enjoy nature. If a 
sudden thought flashes npon him, with a qniet madness, in 
the highest enthusiasm, he seizes paper to pen it down; 
and nothing tormented him more than the mere turning 
over of the leaf at the jotting down of such fugitive 
thoughts. His inner fancies and imaginings consumed his 
outer life, he forgot his health ; eating and drinking were 
too much for him when he wrote; all comforts, according 
to him, a man should despise, rather than abate anything 
from the oblation of his creative power. Tes, all ethic 
and dietetic prescriptions he seemed equally to despise, 
when their observance would take anything from his power 
of creation; for his taste, there was nothing he loved to 
drink better than water, but how far otherwise for effect 1 
he drank not at a meal, in order to dull his powers by 
drinking without a literary object ; but he drank in order to 
write, for the sake of freeing his soul from the clogs of 
matter ; he was a drinker from literary instinct. Wit and 
fire of representation depended with him upon hisiwill, and 
upon such mental helps as the will could command. With 
such a conscientious fulfillment of duty it was nothing more 
than natural that onr author should have made everything 
out of himself that was to be made; yes, unhappily, even 
more. It was not his fault, if it was not to be done, what he 
would have done and wished to; that after his death all 
his thoughts should have been given to the world I an end- 
less purpose, if one only considers what is written, if one, 
turning from his works, dives into his note-books! What 
a fortunate man mnst his little schoolmaster Wutz have 
appeared to him, who himself wrote all works which the 
catalogue of the Fair suggested to him with its titles; 
aud was it our anthor's fault, if the Fair-catalogues are now 
so bulky, that to imitate this example must, with the most 
scribblo-maniacal German, forever remain only an ideal ? 
Yet, is it right for us to joke about these symptoms of a 
natural propensity, which quite clearly in Jean Paul, as 
with every other original, was mightier than his will ? 
" If," says he " I ever propose to give my mind and body 
a rest of three days, before the second is over, an invincible 
brooding-fever is sure to drive me back to my nest full of 
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eggs or chalk. Poor Paul will persist in this, till the tor- 
mented, feverish breast is cooled by the last earth-clod." 

If we would inquire after a reason for Jean Paul's having 
come to his obstinate continuance in the sphere of youthful 
life, we need seek no other than that, naturally endowed 
with a power of imagination and sensibility, which far over- 
topped the other faculties of his soul, he fell, in his first 
unfolding, upon that period of German literature, when 
a refreshed youthful life penetrated, as it were, the whole 
national body. This coincidence had, then, the effect that, 
as he in his whole being retained the general character 
of juvenility, his character as an author held the marks 
of that age, when, as we said, the contasts of free-think- 
ing and minute-thinking stirred our literature. At the 
very first strivings of his mind and character in his 
earliest youthful writings and letters, we hear, quite decidedly 
in the young man of sixteen or seventeen the tone of our 
geniuses. Before he had formed his own style, he wrote 
to the friends with whom he Siegwarlized, in the apos- 
trophizing language and the downright sentimental tone 
of GBtz, not without echoes of Yorick and Young. The 
Horatian rule was to him, even at that time, a strength- 
sapping receipt, drawn up by a pedant for genius, which 
can never criticise anything, for the very reason that it is 
genius. Genius, he wrote, is its own leader, and goes its 
own gait; it is a riddle to itself, and goes dark ways; it 
knows nothing about itself but its unfathomlessness, that it 
alone knows best. Goethe, at that time, struck every 
.chord of his sensitive heart. Herder he venerated quite 
early ; and Itlinger attracted bis attention. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with the reigning ideas, which tolerance 
of opinion, free-thinking, the shaking off of all system and 
all prescribed form favored, and no author made such per- 
manent use of this licence as he. He was destined for a 
theologian, but soon gave up this vocation, for he was quite 
early heterodox, and indeed, with that insight into the 
necessity and utility of error, in which he is properly at home. 
This Lessing had taught him, whose tone and views we 
likewise hear echoed in many of his earliest aphorisms. 
When he read him, he seemed to get a more serene view of 
the world, and to have an antipathy for those who thought it 
was being pious to call the world a vale of woe; but soon 
he talked of skepticism and of disgust with the mad mas- 
quarade, which men call the world; soon he seemed to 
want to work himself up to misanthropy in spite of his 
infinite love of man. This skeptical cataract was also in the 
eyes of two youthful friends of his who died early, whom we 
learn to recognize from their portraits in the memoirs of Jeau 
Paul's life, as intimately related to those genius-principles. 
The one, Oerthel, was an excitable hypochondriac, of ter_ 
rible unbelief; the other, J. B. Hermann, was wholly 
crumbled into himself, mistrustful of everybody, and only 
towards Jean Paul did he use no elaborate dissimulation ; 
he was poor and struggling, cynical and of a virgin soul. 
Jean Paul wrote to him, he was like the lark singing in the 
clouds or nestling in a dnnghoie on the earth, and he would 



put him into a romance, if he could make his cynismomania 
probable to the reader. If this friend sunk in the storms of 
the spirit and outward distress, we may extol Jean Paul's 
strength of soul, which brought him off, in similar and 
sorer tribulatious, when he wrestled with destiny, though 
with a lamed hip. The same distress oppressed him after 
the death of his father. A brother . drowned himself, in 
order not to aggravate his mother's misery, another sunk in 
dissipation, his friends were snatched from him. by death, 
his first hopes of authorship miscarried. But he had too 
much joy in human life and in his hopes not to hold out in 
all this trouble ; he was too " full of faith in his feelings," 
to yield to the skepticism of the head; he was too indulgent 
toward the minute thiukings of the world to run aground 
in his free-thinking like others. He fully shared with the 
youth of the time their hatred of conventionalism, of that 
reference to others which seemed to him the spirit of our 
repose. " In Leipsic he designedly committed singularities 
for the sake of using himself to the censure of others ; he 
appeared a fool, in order to learn to endure fools." He 
went there, according to the English fashion, with bare 
breast and cropped queue ; his friend Yogel, a heterodox, 
witty parson, who had no small influence upon his satirical 
writings, in vain gave him the well-meant advice, that if he 
cared only for the inner, not the outer man, he should con- 
sider that form and material constitute only one whole, and 
that the true philosophy is, not that the many should regu- 
late themselves according to the individual, but the indivi- 
dual according to the many. He seemed disposed to resist, 
but when the tumult grew too great, he could not muster 
courage to carry out his self-willed idea, and he replaced 
the queue. Nothing would be easier than to date here his 
transition from the free-thinker to the minute philosopher. 

To Jean Paul's genial tendency are to be referred the 
firstlings of his satiric mnse. Skepticism repelled him from 
the sciences and professional studies, to which there was 
besides an invincible repugnance in his nature ; free-think- 
ing led him off from the natural way of expressing himself, 
and made him at the same time the temporary foe of the ' 
modish sentimentality, for which there was so much of a 
native turn in his being. The sentimental fops in Ger- 
many, by their silliness, robbed him, who felt in himself 
genuine sensibility, of the spirit to speak an abused lan- 
guage, " the simple natural tongue of the uniquely good 
and true Rousseau." In his early writings, Jean Paul 
never discoursed in his later style, when " truth pleased 
him less than its finery, the thought less than its image," 
when, " for the sake of an antithesis, he allowed himself false 
expressions," he himself avows that he was on the way to 
prove his language after Lessing, when Swift led him away. 
He now deliberately read up for his witticisms; "books of 
acute nonsense pleased him better than plain common 
sense, because he read merely to exercise his sonl, not to 
feed it." This was the first, and, at the same time, fatal 
blow, which he inflicted on his sound nature. He grafted 
this foreign twig upon his all-sensitive soul, and upon the 
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graft again he inoculated his theory, that wit could be 
learned, and a vocation to satire cultivated. From this 
time forth, it is not hard to detect everywhere in his 
character the forcing of the spirit ; he works himself up in 
writing to whatever mood he fancies, and it seems not to 
have been possible for him to produce without this " stirring 
up of the writing fever ;" he always, he somewhere says, 
made the picture as he painted it a part of himself ; if he 
described distraction, he was himself distracted, the por- 
trait of vanity he uncoosciously sketched with the greatest 
vanity in himself. He carried this power of screwing up 
bis spirit to snch a pitch, that when he was obliged to con- 
trol his feelings, he learned to act indifference, for exam- 
ple, and it was over before he knew it. When, in the 
midst of his comic composition, his children acted the death 
of his brother, he wept and kept on jesting at the same 
time, and never heeded the exhaustion which came upon 
him after such a scene. Accordingly, at the time when 
poverty drove him to the thought of writing a book, he 
changed his mode of study, and read only witty authors. 
An enumeration of what he then rushed, rather than read, 
through, explains perfectly the motley fool's dress in which 
his first work showed itself to the public. Among his first 
readings was Hippel's book on marriage, and his adven- 
tures ; then Voltaire's wit, Rousseau's eloquence, the 
splendid style of Helvetius, the fine observations of 
Toussaint, the gaiety of Montaigne sent him to French 
literature ; Pope and Boilean had a marked influence upon 
him ; from Liscow he learned his trenchant irony ; away 
above all towered Swift, in whom he grasped the poesy of 
satire, and who for days filled his thoughts. As he read all 
these authors with a definite view to his own production, it 
is quite comprehensible that he carried away from none of 
them a general impression; that the result was nothing but 
the individual spoils which he appropriated. Authorship, 
according to his own confession, accustomed his language 
to turns, the constraiueduess of which was at war with the 
warmth of his heart ; antitheses and likenesses rooted 
' themselves so fixedly in his brain that they stuck to his 
dreams, and disfigured the language of his heart with G al- 
licisms. He now even changed his epistolary style to his 
friends, in order to exercise himself in the new way of 
writing, and unhappily, even his Pastor Yogel, otherwise a 
sensible man, was much too friendly a critic with him. In 
the first years, Jean Paul himself complained of the want 
of true friends, who might have warned him against false 
taste, though he doubted whether he should have followed 
them ; he thinks sometimes himself he is weary of his witty 
wantonness, though at other times, when he censured and 
recognized the thousand faults of his debut-works, and the 
overloading of them with comparisons, he, nevertheless, 
threw out the question of genius, whether even cold criti- 
cism conld conquer the charm of extravagance ? " Does 
yonder red-nosed wine-bibber," ho asks, " mistake the 
poisonous qualities of the immoderate draught ? He 
knows them well enough, but he does not therefore shnn 



them." And is this to excuse his wit-intoxication ? Be- 
cause a faultless book was to him not a good one, indeed, 
only an ordinary one, he wrote away merrily to produce 
faults ; because the file does not create beauties, but only 
educates, he preferred to close his ears to its grating ; be- 
cause criticism steals away from genius, so much time for 
production as is spent in amendment he would rather spare 
here lhau there. With these excessive indulgences of wit 
and acuteness, he quite stunned in himself the voice of the 
natural sensibilities, and it was a riddle to him afterwards 
how he came to such bitterness, and particularly to the un- 
amiableness towards the female sex which reigned in his 
Greenland Lawsuits (1183). He had already in his eight- 
eenth year written an encomiom on Folly, after Erasmus, 
which a year later he worked over into these Lawsuits. 
From these, and from Liscow and Pope's Dunciad may 
have been derived the downright irony, which here prevails 
throughout. If one asks whether the crazy accumulation 
of similes and witticisms, whether the extraordinary insi- 
pidity of these books has not likewise a prototype, it must 
be considered that Jean Paul, in the part of satirist which 
he played, found himself in the worst company Germany 
could furnish. He might despise ever so much the Krauzes 
and Wetzels, the Wekherlins, Seybolds, and Bretschneiders, 
and whatever else affected the satirist amongst us, never- 
theless, they were, after all, his company, acquaintance, 
and reading. To the Germans of that day, the Anti- 
hypochoudriac and the Tade Mecums were as yet the best 
wit ; and even to those of a much later period was Falk a 
satirist of note, and Kortiim's Jobsiad (l'I84) a master-piece 
of humor and sarcasm ! He may throw Rabener ever so 
much into the shade, still he might have come, even through 
him, upou the false maxim, that irony, which is only a 
rhetorical auxiliary of satire, is the peculiar vehicle thereof. 
Whoever is acquainted with the satires we had in the 
seventeenth century, will easily decide that the chief sketch 
in the first volume has no greater family likeness than to 
thera. The picture here drawn of German poesy, the' 
means of inspiration and aid which are recommended to an 
author — wine, plagiarism, contempt of criticism, vanity, and 
imagination — all this had these men of the seventeenth cen- 
tury already brought forward with many a ludicrous com- 
parison. The thrilsts at the rule-despising poet, at the im- 
mortality which is sought by the tickling of the lachrymal 
glands, at the scribblers who let never a day flow into the 
sea of eternity unstained by their ink, and at bombast, the 
bastard of the sublime, at the geniuses which are inspired 
to dance by the tarantula sting of originality ; all this was 
already extant long before, and even with the peculiarity, 
that all these hits suited none better than the authors 
themselves. But there lies the manifest sign of one's not 
having the calling of a satirist, when he laughs at the follies 
to which he himself is subject, when he must needs so often 
(a disagreeable Jewish trait) make himself the butt of his 
own wit. One perceives by the very subjects that Jean 
Paul was at this time nowhere more at home as yet than in 
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the study ; most of the jokes bear upon authors, and hit 
himself most of all. How much that is fine has he said in 
the assertion that good and bad authors, by the highest 
straining of their talents, announce their fall from the 
attained pinnacle of taste, while they carry beauty and 
faults to the extremest limits I and yet this early insight 
did not warn him against the overstraining of his gifts. 
How much that was fine did he write first and last upon 
the squandering of wit ; and yet it was his principle in 
esthetics, that fullness of wit is its soul. More justly said 
Lichtenberg, that wit comes out with honor, only when 
reason lays the bridle on it, and that one lays upon it this 
needful crucifixion, in the very fact of using it only when it 
flows necessarily from the matter in hand. How finely, 
moreover, did Jean Paul discern the precariousness of the 
situation in which our German satire then was. Onr sati- 
rical hunting outfit, says he, is aimed less at the great 
game than at the inferior hares, hare-brains, coxcombs, and 
numbsculls. With this insight, he should have taken 
warning from the example of Babener. And yet, when 
one has read through the Greenland Lawsuits, the Devil's 
Papers, the Palingenesia, and all the extra leaves and 
intercalary days of the romances, in which Jean Paul's 
satire persisted, we have rnn through hardly anything bot 
clear Rabenerish town-gossip, attended mere " auto-da-fes 
upon trivialities;" we see the satirist, who is going to bring 
down heaven to earth, merely tumbling in the thinnest 
dust. For all great relations, Jean Paul is blind, and does 
his part towards vouching that all onr satire in Germany 
nntil now has remained in childhood, that all our satirists 
belong to that class of whom Voltaire said, they spared the 
vultures and tore the doves. One thing he did not learn 
from his Swift, who is far enough from the ideal of a satir- 
ist — how he lived into the life, external and internal, of his 
nation, nor did he feel that he could never possibly have 
lavished such an expenditure of mockery upon the miserable 
pettinesses of German society, upon the pride of pedigree, 
upon the women, and dandies, and writers, all which de- 
served only the deepest pity and silent contempt. And 
who would have thought of expressing all these bagatelles 
in such a pretentious manner ? The satirist should be the 
most popular writer, and these piled-up curiosities of jocose- 
ness, this " wilderness of ideas," this wit of similes, which 
must, at all cost, be full, rich, and obscure (which is still 
more the case in the " Selection from the Devil's Papers " — 
(1189) — than in theGreenland Lawsuits), must naturally cut 
off before-hand all that effect, for which, however, the satir- 
ist should certainly be wholly concerned. He excuses the 
obscurity in the papers with the plea, that a stream which 
has rnn for a time underground, when it comes forth, is 
still the same stream ; but of what use is the rill, which 
runs oftener under the ground than above it, and which, 
when it steals forth, hardly affords us a clear draught ? 
Neither of these youthful works of Jean Panl was there- 
fore much read, and poverty drove him, for the mere sake 
of finding a publisher, into the field of romance. And even 



with all his subsequent satires, he has not so much as suc- 
ceeded in getting his Knhschnappel named beside Krah- 
winkel, any more than Siebenkas's liver-colored frock could 
supersede the blue one of Werther. This arose from the 
trivialty of the subjects quite as much as from the oddity 
of the style ; and the narrowness of their knowledge of the 
world and men, the want of insight into public relations, 
render these, like all our satires, insignificant. In Sieben- 
kas, the papers are ascribed to that personage, and 
Leibgeber praises them as heavenly and right good and 
perhaps passable, wondering that an advocate (or candi- 
date) in a provincial town should have written such pure 
satires. This alone, however, of itself, accounts for his 
having written them, for they are neither pure, nor 
heavenly, nor even passable. And how did the youth 
happen to fall npon satire, of all things 1 It admits, per- 
haps, being learned in so far as the satirist must become 
acquainted by examination with the material ground upon 
which he would build his works ; bnt that requires time 
and ripe nnderstanding, and if Jean Paul justly demanded 
that no one should write a romance before he was thirty 
years old, much less should he have written such "juvenile 
juvenalia " in his nineteenth. 

Conclusion in the next number. 



ON COLOR ABB TASTE. 
Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, who is distinguished in the 
world of English literature, by an excellent work on Egyp- 
tian Antiquities, has lately issued a book entitled, " On 
Color, and the necessity for a general diffusion of Taste 
among all Classes." The book is written for the edification 
of the English people, but is not less adapted to the in- 
struction of the American people. The author states that 
his countrymen possess bnt little natural sentiment for 
color, or if they once had it, it is now "lost ;" and again, 
that they are not remarkable for taste. Here are two 
assertions, the truth of which is easily recognized by every- 
body familiar with England and the English. If further 
evidence is required to sustain them, let donbters stndy ob- 
jects that have any pretension to the display of color or 
taste in this country, where the Anglo-Saxon race and 
characteristics predominate. Examine our streets, churches, 
manufactures, private houses, and public monuments, and 
see if there be not always some defects of plan, or design, 
or decoration, which prove the absence of taste. If a 
commanding site for a public edifice is secured, the build- 
ing itself is conspicuous for ugliness ; if a monument is 
reared, it turns out either an offence or a burlesque, or its 
effect is destroyed by clumsy accessories ; when we employ 
stained glass in churches, we do it without considering the 
limitations of the material, and paint figures that ought 
never to be painted except upon canvas; when we select fur- 
niture, we buy for apartments fifteen by twenty-five, mir- 
rors, chairs, chandeliers, buffets, and curtains, adapted only 
for palatial saloons ; we cover floors with carpets on which 
geometrical figures appear so forcibly relieved that we are 



